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THEME AND_VARIATIONS 

TO By ROBERT G. SIMPSON 

The five-dollar pri:e, in thr ahnpr of n War Snrinps Cerfificnte has 
been awarded Bob Simpson for ')m j^om story: 'TheT«e and Variation*.'" 



II was Chrislma;; Fv r. anci it looked a? ttv>ugh Tlickriif' pagrj liail 
come to liff Thcro were peviplc about, holter-.^kcltev mob.< of iv-ople. 
laden with biindlo> and buried in anticipation: there were cars in the 
«trects, crushing the fresh snow into grey -brown p\)ddles of slush; iti 
homes there was hoUy and mistletoe, shouting and laughter; but in jails 
there was repentant crime, and in hospitals sickness and death. Wher- 
e\ er man was he knew it was Christmas Eve, and each in his own waj- 
vaF .«cekinR the happino.v his life had to offo^r. Some were fmdiiiR 
it in remote corners and yome ripht a1 hand, while other.', pitiaW.v. were 
searchinf; in \ain. 

Tony Randall left the oflticc late. He was sorry he had stayed fo 
long. Carol wouldn't like ll, and to explain that the president had 
ihought there was too much unconsumed whisky in the world wasn't 
fil ing to make her any more amenable. Tony couldn't understand his 
■wife. Her social desire.* were eonfiifOvi; the way she pushed him into 
t'-ih! high-bro«- clique, yet drew away from hi,>, busines.» associalcs. 
Culture. Helll What he needed was a little more money. Carol didn't 
seem to realize that if it weren't for his hard-earned income she couldn't 
be the patroness of questionable art that she was, But tonight he would 
have to listen to a bunch oi fops talk about "form" and "rhythm" while 
they pot quietly drunk on pink champagne. Oh well. Carol would en- 
joy herself and that was the main thing. Chri.stmas Eves were made 
for women and children. Women and children. . . Damned German 
raider torpedoed another transport. . . 

Tony stepped harder on the accelea-alor. He liked to feel the pow cr- 
ful whirr of the wheels, futile on the icy roads. 

♦ ♦ «• 

Carol paced angrily to and fro across the librar>- floor. A warm 
blaze was licking lazily around the logs in the grate. The clock on the 
jnantel said five-forty-fivc, and Tony promised to be home at four- 
thirty. He must have been with that insufferable Bcnnet person. The 
hnrc. And Tony was becoming just like him. Couldn't he realize that 
she was trying to make him happy? She realized that money was im- 
poriant, and that T<jny was doing splendidly. Yes, splendidly. Why 
only yesterday Marpo Phillips had remarked that for so young a man, . . 
There's the doorbell. It must be Tony. 

Carol reached the door just as the maid appeared from the pantry. 
It warn ! Tony. It was some grizzled old man who wanted to shovel 
the paih. 

"Why ye«," CaroI*said. "It has stopped snowing, hasn't it?" 

"Aye, ma'am, it has that. Fine night now." 

"Good. Ring again when you're finished, will you? " 

Carol wEtched the man set to work with bent back and tired arms. 
Poor old devil; on Christmas Eve, too. .^.nd later, when he was through, 
she gave him five dollars and a wish for a Merr>' Christmas, and a 
iilent hope that he wouldn't spend it in a tavem. 

The old man's name was Joe. He lived down by the railroad sta- 
tion on the other side of the tracks, about a mile and a half from the 
Randall's" "by thé'shortest route. On his way home he passed many 
taverns, but he never went in. He was thirsty, of course, but the crinkle 
of the new bills in his pocket slaked his thirst and caused a glow in 
his \ eins that no amount of beer could ever produce. He was happy, 
immensely happy, and he dreamed of the "last lady" with excited 
exuberance. Five dollars for a path only twenty feet long! God. but 
f-he was the real sort. And that drese . . . white satin, he wagered, 
Siid right down to the floor, and that sort of silver jacket that sparkled 
and reflected the flickering firelight. What he'd give to see bis old 
■woman done up like that! But the butcher came first; that big roast 
of beef and then turnips and potatoes and, oh yes, something for the 
kids, something for the kids. . . 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Tony arrived home at about six-thirty. Carol was waiting for him 
(Continued on Pope Three) 



"MERRY CHRISTMAS, 
I SUPPOSE " 

A very RE6EBVED greeting for an EncUshn»» 



Oh, I say! 

Christmas, as it were, is on its way! 

Kcindeer, you know, 
And snow, 

And Saint Nicholas (nice chap, the Saint. Stout leUowl 

Stuffs stuff down the chimney— dashed sporting of him— makes one feel 

really rather mellow). 
Now, look here, old egg— I hope this doesn't sound like a lot of ghastly 

rot- 
But you know how a chappie feels around the good old twenty-fifth 

December, eh what? 
The old cockles of the heart gel so ruddy warm. 
Don't think me an utter ass if I offer the Season's greetings and allthat- 

sortofthing— merely a matter of form. 
May your presents be not too mouldy, and your Christmas cards not 

loo grim; 

May there be quite a decent amount of brandy on your plum-pudding — 

on. dash ;t all, may .i positively SWIM! 
I hope you can gra\'ilale your little bit of fluff toward a whopping big 

bunch of mistletoe. 
And when s'nc's standing under it I hope everything will be just abso- 

bally-lutcly A-1, don't you know? 
What with the blooming old mistletoe, and you, and. Her, 
RaTHER: 

■ye.t indeed, all very jolly. 

I hope— ha: HAW:-you don't sit on any HOLLY! 

I Dashed funny, what? 
Oh. it's not? 

Frightfully sorry, old bean.) 

May your nocturnal revelry positively shake the old rafters. 

With no "morf.ing-af'xrE," 
If you know /.'hat I mean! 

May your merry old Yule be really merry old English and not— heaven 

forbid— 'Vankce or Colonial. 
May even the weather be English, by Jove— a spot of rain, a spot of 

sleet^ah, yes, perfectly pneumonlal. 
And on New Year's Eve you must positively stay up all night; 
Oh, quite. 

I daresay you won't retire until one ajn. • 
(Ahem! 

Never too old to be a ripping old night-hawk! 

Fine old English gentleman, weary but cheery, that's the way to talk!) 
And I hope your Christmas tree isn't too rimi— 
Good Lord, old chum!— 

Horribly sorry to pop off this way, but— you see— 

Well— ah— four o'clock, and— you know how it is— well, daih it ai!--TEA! 

But seriously, quite seriously, England, with whatever mock flippancy 

we address you— 
To every gallant soul «n that gallant isle— Merry Christmas! 

^ film You! — ISOBKL KNtXiLKm). 



Wanted-One 
Cartoonist 

By Kotinka Aikins 



As n matter of fact t don'l want 
a rarloonisl at alt. "At least, not 
yet. hocause 1 have only just start- 
e<t to think up captions for carlo<ins. 
To bo i>orfcctly frank 1 have only 
thought of one caption, and that 
was a couple of weeks ago when 1 
was silling around in between ler- 
t>ires with nothinR Iv'tler to do. 1 
thought at the lime that It was 
pretty funny, and 1 still think it's 
pretty funny. The whole project 
however, is spiked with difficulties, 
because I can't draw. 

1 never have been able lo draw. 
I foiuid that out the day I cnlcrcd 
Grade 1, because one of the first 
things we had to do was to draw 
a maple leaf. I don't suppose there 
arc very many Canadian children 
who have not, at one lime or an- 
other, had to draw a maple leaf. It 
!^poni.<; to l>e as much a t>art of our 
education as re.iding or writing. 1 
don't know if Scotch and English 
children ha\x; to sit around draw- 
ing thistles and oak leaves, but I 
do know that Canadian children 
spend a lot of time sitting aroimd 
drawing maple leaves from every 
conceivable angle. 

1 fell into difficulties right away 
through failure to read instruc- 
tions. 1 x-cry rarely read instruc- 
tions anyway, and the thought of 
reading anything entitled "Hints to 
Our Little .\rtist" nauseated nic 
even at that early age. This habit 
of ignoring instructions has landed 
me at one time and another in 
some pretty peculiar situations, like 
Ihe time I fed my sister a large 
tablespoon of Vanilla E.xtract in- 
stead of Castoria. Somehow the 
Vanilla had found its way into the 
bathroom so naturally I thought It 
was the Castoria. However that is 
beside the point As far as this 
painting business was concerned I 
felt that I was one little artist who 
could do alright by herselt I suc- 
cessfully ignored Rules one and 
two, which were lo keep your 
brush and paints all spick and 
span, so that in a very short time 
my brush was practically unusable, 
and my paints were indistinguish- 
able. The result of all this was that 
when I started to paint my maple 
leaf I produced something In an 
off-shade purple. After this pre- 
liminary fiasco I got In deeper and 
deeper, painting and re-painting 
my maple leaf until it was so thick 
with paint that it used to stand off 
the paper. I always had the vague 
hope that through sheer persistence 
I would eventually hit the right 
color scheme, but of course I never 
did. In its most early stages my 
maple leaf didn't look much like the 
original, and by the time I had fin- 
ished with it, it looked like nothing 
at all. At first my teacher tried in 
a half-hearted sort of way to guide 
my fumbling brush, but in the end 
she gave up and left me to deal 
with maple leaves in my own way. 
That was alright with me too. 

When I finally graduated from 
the maple leaf stage I was plunged 
into something far worse. For two 
years I attended a school where we 
were required to illustrate most of 
oiu- homework. During this period 
I passed some hours which I can 
only describe a.? soul-shaking. How- 
ever, an old maple leaf painter is 
not easily daunted, and I struggled 
along somehow until one day our 
misguided Scripture teacher as- 
signed ug the task of drawing the 
Angels of Death and Pain. I think 
now that anyone who is silly enough 
to ask a lot of twelve-year-old 
children lo draw Angels of Death 
and Pain deserves anything she 
gets, but maybe she didn't deserve 
what she got from me. 

To begin with J lumped my two 
angels into one. because I knev/ 
perfectly well that I could never 
make any distinction between an 
Angel of Death and on Angel of 
Pain, and I saw no point in draw- 
ing two identical angels. Having 
reached this derision I proceeded to 
drav/ a piii-figure in a floating 
position. To draw a pin-figure in a 
floating position is not so 'easy as 
it sounds, because no matter how 
you go al>out it, it looks exactly like 
A-liat ji is— a pin-figure drawn side- 
ways on a piece of paper. It doesn't 
look like an Angel of Death and 
Pain, or an Angel of anything else. 
(Continued on Page Fouri 



With this isiue the 
Daily suspends 
publication until 
Friday, Januory 17 



A Christmas Message 
From Principal James 




Conversation 
Piece 

By Irving Lay ton 



STRANGE CHRISTMAS 



By THOMAS MULLIGAN 



Mr. Alfred Noyes, in that delightful memory of London 
which he colls Flot Mercolorum, tells us of the thoughts that 
the bells of the City evoked in the minds of "the prentices of 
Cheope". Richard Whittington, weary and homesick, was 
not the only lad who heard o message of encouragement: 
there is a long procession of men and women who, like Trotty 
Veck, hove listened to the chimes when there was no other 
voice to soften loneliness. 

You will hear the chimes ring in this Christmostidc, and 
I hope that the bells will bring a message of good cheer to 
each of you. "Peace on earth to men of good will" is the 
greeting that echoes down the corridors of time at this season 
of the year and, even though today may be over-shadowed by 
clouds for some of us, the voice of the bells reminds us that 
the spirit of Christmas is on important port of that ideal 
which must inspire our reconstruction of society when this 
war has been won. 

May I extend to each of you, and to your relatives and 
friends, my best wishes for a very happy Christmas, and ex- 
press the hope that the coming year will bring each of us a 
step nearer to the attainment of the goal toward which we 
are striving, 

F. CYRIL JAMES, 

Principal and Vict-Chonceller, 



Jo's Busy Week-end 

By Dorothy Taylor-Stoll 



U was Friday, and wet Jerry felt 
sorry for himself. It wasn't at all 
comfortable driving in the rain, es- 
pecially when the darn top wouldn't 
stay up. Besides he was hungry! 
Cursing life in general, he skidded 
around that last left curve, thun- 
dered past hi.s old re<l hou.se and 
Jammed llio car in the mud-lane 
between the trees, 'J'hal was over! 
With cold pipe clamped between 
his teeth, he snatched the keys from 
the engine and hurried to empty 
the trunk, lllast 11! Water trickled 
down his nose finm a wiilcM-Kiiukeri 
brim, and jerking his hat off vici- 
ously, began to drag bundles from 
the piled-up trunk. He sliiffed hi.s 
Éoat pockets lo overflowing, hung 
a well-laden pail in the crook of 
his elbow, and squelched up Ihe 
muddy path. 

"Hello Iherel" The rain dripped 
down from the trees persistently, 
and Jerry, grumbling and biting his 
pipe, glanced toward the lawn be- 
longing lo Ihe red house, 

"Hell, now whal?" 

He saw two bare feel, half-cov- 
ered in straw sandals, slim brown 
ankles and legs merging into a 
while one-piece outfit, and a small 
lillie body lopiied with g(jldcn hair. 
It waa Dial same girl, he could lell 



by her voice. He'd seen her the 
night he'd rented the cottage to her 
family, and she'd been smiling. 

"How ire you?" She was smil- 
ing again, and at him. 

"Er . . . Fine. Very fine, thanks, 
and you?" Packages and pail fell 
to Ihe ground as he .-itarcd, "You're 
the girl they culled Jo the other 
night aren't you?" 

"Huh-huh. . . And you're . . . 
Jerry?" 

"That's right." 

"Been having trouble with your 
hood, eh?" She no<lded sympatheti 
cally, covea-ing grimy car and own 
er in a quick wet-lashed glance. 

"Yeah. II jammed just a/ler I 
left the highyvay, so I bore it." (He 
wondered what in the world she 
was doing outside In the rain.) 

"By the way, aren't you fioUins 
wet? It's raining yet, you know." 
He wa.s just a little bewildered. All 
Ihe girls he had ever known haled 
to get wet. It took their hair down 
But hers curled in little wisps over 
her shiny brown forehead. 

"Oh, no, I don't miiid the rain," 
she lauiilicil. "It's lovely, isn't it? 
ilerry wasn't quite .ho enthusiastic, 
but decided that he could bear it 
if she could, and walked over to 
fCoiitiiiiitui oil Pane T/irec) 



3:ije fttaff anb ftepovtern 




Ever since Carl.vle set the fashion, 
people have admired silent men. 
Taking Ihe hint from him, they 
have endowed them with deep pools 
of wisdom and tremendous unused 
.stores of energy. For contra, the 
miiri of loose longue. Ihr lively chal- 
lerljf.x has always had to fight 
agiiinsl the world's disdain. Even 
the compliment; "He's a good con- 
vcrsntionalist," carries with it a 
faint suggestion of mockery.' Why 
that should be so. Carlyle's Influ- 
ence apart, only the angels can 
lell. And even they, remembering 
Cnriyle, may refrain from speaking. 

Wi.se as I believe my fellow-men 
to be. I think that their devotion to 
the Ideal of the silent man is a sad 
mistake. Certainly I have found 
the rpa.tons u.!,ually offered in de- 
fence of their prejudice shallow, un- 
convincing and baseless. 

I shall try to explain briefly why 
I think so. 

Now take the present war. It's a 
big thing, Isn't it? Over half of 
Europe, people are killing each 
other In right goo<l earnest They're 
putting all their energies into the 
matter and, on the whole, it can be 
said they're doing a creditable job. 
When you slop to think of it. it's 
wonderful how the belligerent- gov- 
ernments are doing each other's 
slum clearance, dynamiting messy 
streets and hovels that should have 
been destroyed long ago. All this 
without any previous agreement or 
consent between the respective gov- 
ernments. Here, if anywhere, the 
political .«cientist. if he have but 
the patient will, may explore the 
ripe possibilities of international 
amity and obligation. 

After this war is over, perhaps 
men will create a new League of 
Nations; profiting from the mistakes 
of the old. they will nçi attempt to 
outlaw war entirely. It always 
seemed to mc that the old League 
tried lo accomplish too much. Boys 
will be boys, and there's a little 
bombing in everyone's blood. Let's 
face the facts. And if we do, we'll 
get the various governments of the 
world to agree periodically to bomb 
each others slums and garrets into 
the blue skies. Say, in about every 
ten years. 

I'm sure that in ten years any 
self-respecting go\'ernment will see 
to It that enough slums exist as suit 
able target. After all, one mustn't 
disappoint a friendly neighbor. 

The new League will simply con 
fine itself to drawing up proper 
regulations for the removal of the 
natives to safer areas. Since they 
may have s<tme sort of a silly at 
tachment for their wretched dwell 
ings, force may be necessary. Or 
again, they just may not be able 
to understand the pressing exigen- 
cies of realpoliiik. 

Perhaps the reader has already 
settled himself into the comfortable 
armchair of his prejudices and has 
dismissed me for a chatterbox. If 
so, I glory in the compliment but 
I must try desperately to get him 
to read on. For, as I've already 
said this war b a big thing and 
calls for such a tremendous e.xer 
else of mind and imaginalion that 
anything else previously thought 
about or imagined won't do. 

And thinking and imagining, if 
you're really going to be logical 
about them, can mean only one 
thing: talk, talk, talk. 

Thi; amazing fad about this war 
is not ihat buildings are being 
blown skyhigh and homes reduced 
to fragment and rubble; no, the 
truly amazing thing is that nobody 
iteems to be very excited that these 
things are happening. U that due, 
someone asks, to shell-shock or 
somnambulism? Neither, I think 
it's just that people won't talk. 
They've been brought up in the 
false tradition of the diffident 
larynx. They have been persuaded 
by laiscrupulous men who exploit 
Iheir silence that there's swnething 
pcwilively ignoble about opening 
one's mouth, unless it is to gargle 
Every day since the war began 
they've been told that the nation's 
best effort must begin with a rigid 
disciplining of that unruly member 
—the tongue. 

Silent we stand, loquacious we 
fiilll 

I^ow, as a theory that may sound 
very attractive. Unfortunately, it 
won't stand up to the fads. Hi.story 
and psychology both flatly contra- 
dict it. No matter how tempting it 
might be to visualize a nation of 
silent men and women, each one 
brooding in seclusion over the day's 
public issues, should that time ever 
arrive then we, as a people are 
doomed. 



The lonely road ■ i-.jnd I/kp h .silver ribbon through the dark forest: 
the moonlight glittering coldly on the. freshly fallen snow cloaking its 
weary miles. In the midst of this desolate region, lost in the shadows 
of the gaunt trees towering above it. a car stood deserted by the side of 
the road. Very faintly, far-off in the distance, the pealing of church \ 
bell.5 could he heard, arcting the .'tarry dome of Christmas night. 

A shadow movfd acrrss the .'now, deep in the cathedral-Iike aisles 
of the for'-.sl. A,- it .='ood for a morr.'-nf in the light of the moon, it 
resolved into the figure of a young man in uniform; but vanished ]ust 
as suddenly into the' shapeless darkness of the night. A faint light 
glimmered feebly through the trees, and it was in this direction the 
figure wended its way. 

The shadows on the snow lie deep save where the silver moonbeams 
sleep, 

And With t'r.o si^r.s of Christma.s eve 
A tressilled bower of black they weave; 
Their dead blue light a ghastly white 
Against the shadows of the night 

The rustling twigs began to w hisper tales 

Of dwellers in the forest long ago, 

Who roamed and wandered through these sylvan dales 

And vanished with the melting of the snow; 

How oft, on Chri.ilmas night, these beings flitted 

Like tongues of flame, beneath the withered oak; 

And how, the yule-logs bringing, 

They filled the vales with singing. 

The simple carols of the forest folk; 

And tho' they are no longer 

Yet their presence e'er is stronger. 

And still their holy anthems may be heard 

Though mortal voices utter not a word. 

The air is crisp and cool, and far away 

Across the brealhin; quiet of the dark. 

Through the trees, three windows seem to glimmer 

Bright at first, then softly growing dimmer; 

Will o' the wiîp. the angel's gift lo mark 

The Travellers path, iMt from it he should stray. 

It finally fades, as tho' in weariness; 

And all is silver snow, and eerleness. 

The figure pauied, when the light flickered and disappeared amongst 
the trees, but brief patches of moonlight seemed to show a path for him 
through the thick woods, and soon he emerged into a little hollow, right 
in the midst of the forest. A stagnant moat surrounded a crumbling and 
ancient manor-house; around which the mists curling up from the moat 
seemed like evil spirits striving to choke the old manor from the cool, * 
pure crisp air of Christmas night. The place was oppressively still and 
quiet; and only the gray mists rising fronr. the weed-choked waters moved. 
But a cheery light gleamed through the windovis of the m«>or, and 
towards them the Traveller made his way. 

The forest looms aroundi^its shadows swallow 

The feeble moonbeams struggling to break 

Through Stygian darkness to a little hollow, 

That the poor Wanderer their light might follow 

The ghostly trail that their faint light would make. 

The manor's fallen 'turrets loom 

Desolate, against the moon; 

The stagnant waters' gurgling breath 

Grew foetid with the stench of death. 

.\s a dank mist rises and billows 

From rotten reeds and dying willows 

And icy fungi and dead moss; 

— And having risen, spreads across 

The manor, shielding from the night 

Except at times, the warm lamp-light 

That from three lead-paned windows glow 

Soft and red, against the snow; 

And strives to h'de— as tho" the dead 

Or demons haunted it instead— 

(Continued on Page Four) 
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The Chief Priest, Scribes and Pharisees, 

Of our somewhat sacred initi'.ulion. 

The Daily, decided once upon a time 

To foregather in that masculine sanctum 

Sanctorum, the Union, 

For the purpose of, I believe, 

A slight binge. 

A lowly scnt>e and moreover a fsmale 
Arrived somewhat late. 

And stealthily made my way to the B^llroora 
Expecting fun and festivity 
And scenes reminiscent 
Of the Orange Peel Tavern. 
Not so! 

The room was dark 
But dimly filled with Creatures 
Contentedly contemplating 
A moving picturf of a ski-meet. 
I entered and sought a seat 
And for some time, 
Oblivious to all about me. 
Gazed rapturously. 

The picture ended, the lights went si) 
And I turned casually around 
In searçh of friends. 

To my great dismay 1 noticed 
That the female sex, in any shape or form 
Was conspicuous, to say the least ^ 
By its absence. 

I gulped, and clutched my neighbor. 
"Is this," I said hopefully, 
"The Daily Parly?" 

"No, M.ndam," .said my neighl}r;>ur colJly 
.\nd with a hint of suspicion in his vo;ce 
"This is a meeting of the Men's Camera Cl^br- 
For Men!" 
Honest lo Pete 
I beat 

A hasty retreat 
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A Merry Qiristinas 

A Merr>- Chri?-tnia«? No. that queMion 
mark i? not a misprint, ll was delibrratc, 
and expresses we think the thoughts of a 
good many people as the Yuletide season 
rolls around, the first really wartime 
Christmas most of us remember. 

Ought ihif Christmas to be a merrj" 
one, -we are asking ourselves. On three 
continem? war w;!! be rapine nn Chn?t- 
mas Day — the day of peace. Men will be 
Btrugpiinp to kill each other, with powerful 
juggernauts on the nay whose message is 
good will to men. T\'hile all the world is 
full of such misery and suffering ought 
■we, here, far from the roar of guns and 
the crashiiic of boirih? lo v'l^h cn'-h ntlier 
a merry Chrisim;i.' in a manner little dif- 
ferent from that of previous years? 

Surely no individual, no msner how 
hardened by the horrors of war can remain 
unaffected by the messaçe nf Christmas. 
Is it so illopieal that, in ilif mia-t of "IiIcjcm; 
and toil, tears and sweat.' wc can pause 
to drink in a jmriion of the spirit of peace 
given t(i us by tlif C'liiid of Bethlehem. 

Ciiristnias and all tiiat it iui- storni for 
has survived world war. woilci rovciluiion. 
"While clmnginp in externals as all things 
do tliroujiii tiir (Tiursr nf ceiiturios. the 
spirit of tiic Christmas siory has rcmainfed 
essentially the same throughout these long 
ceniuriç's. And i'f me.>FHÇc is a? y'n&\ for 
us today, living under liic shadow of war, 
as it was at any time during the past 20 
centuries. 

Can anyone fai.'-ly rhastisc us for liv- 
ing in anotiier worici during the brief 
Chrifiimas sea.son. tin- world of our hopes 
and dreams, the world many of uf feel wt 
are fipiiting for, and which wc j)ray may 
60me day be the abode of all humanity? 

For tlif tnu ^ 'uri.-tni;!.' .spirit, 8tri|)t 
of all tiiP man-marie legend.-; and quaint 
"fanta.sies offer.< us in dark day>-, a hope, 
a liplit a goal towards wliicii we can all 
chart OUI- cfnir.se. 

For 2001) year.- the ijelln iiave tollr;d tin 
chimes of peace and good will to men. Let 
us li.sten this ("iirist iiia>, Derember lf)40, 
and live if only briefly m tiie greatest of 
all our desires. 

Toil without a purpo.«e is labour wast- 
ed. To fielit without ideals is to figiit in 
vain. Periiap.- \<e shall achieve from thii 
lhappy season a new driving' spirit in our 
onslaught against liie forres of evil. 

Merry f.'iin-tn,;,-. Mr< '•]]]' 



Yoohooditties 



By Yahudy 



Mr. .Santa CUvi«, 
Simpfons Window, 

Corner St. Catherine and Mansfiojd Streets, 
City. 

Dear Mr. Claiit. 

Throviph the medium of this loltor. I would 
like to forward to you my dhristmas list. You 
may be surprised that a man of my rrc should 
believe In your fictitious existence so firmly as 
to .«end you a loiter, btit— what the herk?— 
I'm nol RoinR to |uy (or «11 llio présent? I nm 
so RrnoriMisl.v niMrnnf! snd you won't really 
have to \\\g tl\em «nywlicve. so why not fill 
m sonic space in the DAILY? O.K.? Oood. 
Let'.s pretend, then . . , 

In childish egoism. Ml slart with m,v»elf. 
You'll find my demands ver>' modest, but I 
am at héarX a niodwt person. (Who'd *a thunk 
lt?> This is all I want: 

V A copy of the rvirrent best seller, "All 
Plurtiber and the 40 Beers." 

Î) One Varfto Girl, wrapped in cellophane. 

il) One dozen (censored.) 

4) Copy of "The Red Martlet," lo encour- 
age my capitalistic Christmas squander- 
ings. 

You may find some diffirully In delivering 
ihc above to my Christmas Tree which will be 
planted in New York City, but maybe you 
could ask Superman to co-operate In this 
matter. 

Next t.-i niysrlf m importance on my li.-;! 
arc my esloenicd professors. To them it would 
he inappropriate to jsivc material gifts. 1 might 
well, then, ask you to grant them health, peace 
of mind, happiness perennial, and anything 
their deserving hearts may desire. (Just l>o- 
Iwecn you and me. Mr. Claus. they're going to 
correct my exams during the vacation i And 
It would not be pointless in this respect to give 
Mrî. Profoffor * reliable cook-hook. 

For some of my honorable colleagues I 
have fitting gifts. Tho.«c of them who haw not 
been included in this list should find my gen- 
erosity in that verj- exclusion: 

E.G.: A r-Tir of scissors. iNo paste.) 

MumhlinK Minnie: Copy of "How to Win 
Friends and Influence People." 

drew: Daily Trouble, 

mulligan: Mr. King. 

Pix: Nix. 

pope: An icebox. 
I Yehudy: A gag 

My li«t would be tactlessly incomplete if it 
did not include gifts for the McGill student 
body at large. Never let that be said of me. 
1 give, then, lo the; 

Engineers: A co-ed. (A special yearly sub- 
scription to "Good Housekeeping" is given to 
the Arch;tccrf.) 

R.V.C.itcs: A telephone in their ArU Build- 
ing common-room. (A time limit on each call 
would render its harmonious function possible.) 

Theologs: A banquet similar to that of Com- 
pany C. 

Lawyers; Absolutely nothing. (I wonder if 
that gives grounds for suit against me.) 

Artsmen: The have Yehudy. 

Well, if you've got to go, you've got to go. 
and my train will not wait. Anyhow, I've 
completed my list It's up to you, now, Mr. 
Claus. not to deliver. 

Oh, yes. One more thing. If it is not ask- 
ing too much, would you please bring me a 
reader"— and HA.VDLE WITH CARE! 

Thanking you in advance for your very 
good offices in this matter, I remain, 
, Truly yours, 

Who S. Yehudy. 

P.S. Merry Yoohoo and Happy Ditties. 
Every b'.)dv! 



ODD VERSE 



"Poem About 
"Isn't Summor 



Winter" or 
Wonderful" 



The poet Kingsley wrote happily. "Jovial wind 
ot winter, turn us out lo playC 

What a peculiar thing to sayl 

How could anyone receive the impremlon that 
Winter is Jovial? 

1 think it is <irfiniteiy "Is-lherc-room-for<one- 
morc-by-tlip-stove-inl." 

Longfellow thought so too, bccntise he wrote— 

Quote: 

"O Ihc long and dreary WIntert 
O the cold and cruel WInlerl 
Ever thicker, thicker, thicker—" 
Ttiere you have it. .itrnlght from the thouldcr 

and right from the ticker. 
For dozens of vehement reasons 
Winter Is the least lovable of all the seasnn.t. 

Spring smells nice. There is a thrill in the air. 
But has Winter a charming fragrance «11 its 

own? Certainly not, and it II did, who 

would care. 
Or even know? 

All the perfumes of Arabia would be a distinct 
flop to a nose that is busy breathing 
brealh-you-can-see at ten degrees below. 

Summer feels nice, U has balmy breezes and 
lovely warm sun that toasts you to a 
stylish shade ot tan. 

Whereas Winter feels perfectly awful — par- 
ticularly on the knees if you're a woman, 
and the ears if you're a man. 

And when you fall on it. Winter feeU anything 
but nice, 

Beca\ise wherever it Isn't snow It is Ice. 

Autumn looks nice. All red and gold and 
russet. 

But Winter looks nice only in the uninhabited 
mountains where there are no snow- 
ploughs to muss it. 

Those who write hearty little versca about 

snow and all ils joys, 
Have apparently never had it hurled at them 

with deadly accuracy by hordes of little 

boy.^. 

When a small youth makes a snowball, noth- 
ing in the world can persuade him not 
to throw it. 

You can apply volumes and volumes of child 
psychology and he will moil ptfensively 
"Ho! Ho! ' it. 

You can .<;narl through your teeth and do your 
impersonation of Frankenstein, or pat 
him on the held and offer him a cigar, 

And say, "My, what a deLIGH-nul little boy 
you are!" 

But you might just as well try to whip up a 
friendship with the Taj Mahal, 

Because a .imall boy with a snowball is the 
original Immovable Object, and he is 
going to throw his snowball at you as 
soon as you arc the right distance away, 
and that is all. 

.\t this point 1 might make a terse remark or 
two about Engineers in .wowball weather. 

But I'm afraid if I once got started I might go 
on forever, so let's just ignore the pain- 
ful subject altogether. 

Worse than anything, OVERSHOES are entire- 
ly Winter's invention. 

And oh, how I wi.sh there was a Society for 
their Prevention! 

I do not like overshoci, because when you 
politely ask people "Shall I take them 
off In the hall?" 

They always pretend to be terribly surprised 
and then say indulfienlly, "Why, yes, if 
you would LIKE tul ' and .suggest kindly, 
"Just lean against the wall!" • 

(Cohtintied on Page Three) 




DESERT CHRISTMAS 

By ROBERT A. SPENCER 





Wisdom 
M.isf.fi him; 
Knowledge, 
He got at college, 
^ 

Divei 

Some filthy lucre 

May be won at poker or euchre, 

JBut the luge amount« 

iBttjr wime neither xhance nor brain counts. 



A gentle knock was heard on the door. 

"Come in." roared Lieutenant .Sutherland. 

A khaki clad runner entered the small dim- 
ly lit room and saluted smartly. He advanced 
to the desk and laid a message on the desk. 

A moment later Sutherland looked up from 
the letter he was reading and grunted: "Well?" 

"A message from headquarters, sir." 

"Very well." 1'he orderly saluted and left. 
Sutherland acknowledged his salute with a 
curt nod, and picked up the message. 

"Damnation!" he muttered as he read It, 
"Another night of hell. Suicide job . . ." 

He giiiMced at hi.^ .satch. It was now 7.30. 
He was to be at ht-adquarleis at 8.15. 

"Orderly! Where's Sergeant McKim?" 

"Upstairs sir." 

"Send him in." 

Setting flFide the mcMngc lie went on with 
the jtib he )iad been working on. the job he 
haled above all other.'; censoring his platoon's 
letter*. He had only started to reread the let- 
ter be was working on when the sergeant en- 
•tered. He was short and portly, and talked 
with a slight Cockney accent. Without a word 
.Sulhcrlund h;.r,dfd him the mm: sue To hif 
«nnoyance, McKim read it enlhusjastically. 

"Gad, sir, it looks as though they've given 
lu a first class job tonight." 

"Yeah," replied the lieutenant, "A damn 
fine job. Tackle a machine gun position that 
half a dozen tanks couldn't gtt, ' lie went on 
sarcastically. ' WclJ ai any rate, «ci the men 
ready. See that they have all Uiejr ammuni- 
tion, and better get a couple of dozen grenade*. 
We'll need them. We'll move off about mid- 
night, and I'll inspect the men before that." 

"Yes sir." 

Cursing nilently, .Sulherla/id returned to hit 
letters. He nlv/ays limited ilirti- /ii/^hl jnl,.'. 
Then too ili<- ( ojiii/iiiiy iiad Iiad a bad time ol 
it during u.< j, few days, and had been 
promised « few days lay-o/f. And here his 
platoon was going out to do a dirty Job. 

"Why the hell can't the ijnks look after 
a job like this" he muttxïred. He picked up the 
letter once more. It was one of young Jjick 
Zleid';*, ivritten to fçm fCitï in Umiofi. Oa/m^it 



but that man writes a Int. f>ne every day since 
he had come out lo Kgypt. And the length. 
He thumbed the edges of the sheets. My God! 
Eight pages closely written— and both sides. 
Well here goes. It's the last one and It must 
be finished before he went to headquarters. 

"Dearest June" it begun. "I have only time 
for u shoi t nole." "Short note be damned ' mut- 
lejed .Sutherland. "We are out nf the line now 
for a few days" went on Ihe letter, a sentence 
which was dutifully blotted out, 

"I am so glad and extitwl that you can get 

10 F.gyjil. It has seemed so long since we said 
goodbye to each oilier on the ulalion platform 
at Ham|>slead, and now H looks as if all our 
dreams and hopes are coming true. You say 
that you are leaving on the I8lh which means 
that you should be in F.gypl by Christmas. 
Darling, I II try lo get leave and then we could 
.spend the day together. I remember seemg 
your hospital wlien we passed llirnugh Alex- 
andria, Oh but It'll be wonderful to see you 
again. . , 

"Sentimental Irafh" muttered the lieiilcn- 
ant. He merely glaneed through the remain- 
ing pages, it was all Ihe same. He would be 
so glad to see her, they would be able lo spend 
Christmas together, and perhaps gel married, 
he loved her so etc. Marking a large O.K. in 
heavy blue pencil, Sutherland folded Ihe let- 
ter and placed It In the envelope. He remem- 
bered, loo. a farewell he had said on Hanip- 
stead station platform nearly a year ago. What 
a different one, though, he muttered cynically, 

He wai about to drop Ihe letter in the mail 
basket, when he suddenly iiiw the name on 
llie envelope. He started suddenly, and push- 
ed Ihc cnvelojie ilo.-.ei to the dim liRliI of Ihe 

011 lamp. Yes there it was pLiiiily enough. 
"Miss June Cam)]bell . . ." 

Lieutenant .Snlln i l.n.d ,i|.|,imi i,| In liuvi- lo' t 

his usual self l(-lli|,.,.' I,l( . ill- ;„||||i l,i,L-|( ivilh 

a thud on hii (tuni, ..till iluiihing Uje Idler, 
and gazing with slill unbelieving eyes at Ihe 
name on the envelope. No, it couldn't be. 
Something's wrong somewhere. Bui there it 
ÎM . , . it's perfectly obvjom, Tjii name ii 



Conversation 
Piece 

By Irving Lay ton 



(Cnnttniied from I'age Ont) 



The lessons of the past as well as 
the recent present are as plain a.» a 
pumpkin. Fur example, look nl the 
ancient Greeks. A race of talkers, 
if ever there was one; In love with 
human speech, doting on the subtler 
kinds of oral sound. Never as in 
that fair time, have Ihc schools of 
rhetoric commande<l such a respect- 
ful admlrntlnn. Think nf the pas- 
slnnale discussions that the youth- 
ful Socrates engaged in and the 
elder one aroused. The daring 
•peculations nf Plato. Aristotle's 
Lyceum. And the yojing men who 
flocked around Ihem eager to hear 
what they had lo say concerning 
justice, cburage, temperance and the 
other virtues. Talk? Why, Greek 
philosophy is nothing else but a 
luminously recorded gabtest. 

Everyone recalls, especially to- 
day, the Pass of Thermoplyse and 
Salamis. Who but a people, proud 
In the free and dextero'us use of 
their tongues could have withstood 
so magnificently the swarming— 
but Inglorlously mute— Persians? 
Those famous engagements not only 
secured the triumph of Western civ- 
ilization but. what is perhaps the 
same thing, demonstrated for all 
time that that nation fights best 
that talks best. 

Recently, many books have ap- 
peared purporting to explain why 
France collapsed after only a few 
weeks of actual warfare. Some in- 
genious authors would have us be- 
lieve that the country was badly 
prepared. Others blame the Com- 
munist.s. Slill others think thai the 
Front Populaire in trying to im- 
prove' Ihc living conditions of the 
people, sapped their morale with 
the added ounce ot butter and the 
extra slice ot bread. II appears the 
Frenchman could not withstand 
their demoralizing influence; he be- 
came soft and flabby and forgot the 
sterner virtues of his forefathers. 

In the absence ot real proof, I 
suppose one theory is as good as 
another. Nevertheless, it has struck 
me forcibly that these writers al- 
ways fail to mention one important 
psychological fact. And that is that 
the French are a race of unregen- 
erate babblers. They 'are as much 
In love with the pleasures of the 
tongue as the German.", are said to 
be with the pleasures ot the belly. 
On any fair afternoon, ii was a 
common sight to see ecstatic 
Frenchmen drooling away into each 
other's faces. There was France 
in all her glory. 

Hence, when Premier Daladier, 
with incredible stupidity decided to 
rule by decree and began the war 
by abolishing freedom of speech and 
assembly, he settled the fate of 
France. A paralyzing chill de- 
scended upon all classes. From the 
highest to the lowest, gencr.ils. cap- 
tains, the ordiniiry poilu, all were 
seized with an accouiit.ible sense of 
deprc.<ision. With what bitterness 
and shame they must have recol- 
lected the glorious France ot '89 
when everyone, even the humblest, 
permuted himselT a slobbering, a 
wild, uncontrollable paroxysm of 
verbosity. Alas, those indeed were 
the enviable days, when (t the im- 
mortal idorj' of their country, 
Frenchmen jabbered, chattered, 
prated, drivelled, ranted and gibble- 
gabbled about Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity, On the streets and in 
Ihe clubrooms of Paris, Marseilles. 
Lyons, the nation to a man was 
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slAtply gripped by a tremcndout 
passion for talking, talking, talking. 
So powerful wai the energy thus 
unloosed that it planted the victori- 
ous tricolor In almost every capital 
of Europe. 

Therefore, Ihey who blame the 
humiliating collapse ot France upon 
diverse treacheries are needlessly 
going far afield. There was only 
one treachery committed against 
the people of France. A nation of 
brilliant conversationalists, fond of 
animated talk. Ihey were denied the 
natural outlet for their talent. They 
were gagged by their own leaden 
and they suffocated, France fell 
becnu.ie she could nol speak. 

There is one other errnnenuf 
theory thai I should like to ex- 
plofle Even in erliicntwl circles ynu 
will hear it said that Ciarist Rus- 
sia dissolved because of corruption 
in high places, bureaucratic Inef- 
ficiency and the Intolerable econo- 
mic conditions produced by war. 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth. All the.<e so-called reasons 
are merely superficial, after-the- 
fact theorizing. The intelligent per- 
son will do well lo be on his guard 
against such absurd, demagogic 
phrasemongering 

The true reason for the hreak- 
dir.Ku III Ihe Russian Fmpiro mint 
be sought for elsewhere. The Rus- 
sians are Inveterate tea-drinkers. 
Everyone knows that. But does 
everyone deduce the logical corol- 
lary from thai fact? Namely that a 
tea-drinking people will also he a 
loquaciou.", one, enamored of verb- 
ose discussion and argument. Re- 
call Dostoïevski and his pale, but 
disputatious, heroes. They went on 
gabbing endlessly; they questioned 
every issue under the «un without 
ever settling anything. Indeed, a 
conclusion was considered in de- 
cidedly bad taste. 

Now there I assert, you have 
the material (or a first rate revolu- 
tion. After all, who were the lead- 
ers of the October Revolution, 
Lenin, Trotsky el a!, but the most 
brilliant talkers In that lalk-Iovirg 
land? Czar Nicholas knew only too 
well their great conversational gifts. 
That's why he insisted upon keep- 
ing them safely under lock and key 
or packed them off to the frozen 
wastes of Siberia. Even so he 
could not quench or destroy their 
passionate desire to talk. And 
snatches of their conversation were 
picked up and passed around from 
samovar to samovar. There, the 
words of the imprisoned conversa- 
tionalists became flesh. As the 
samovar simmered, so did the peo- 
ple. 

Lenin, desperate for want ot 
someone to talk to, wrote a mono- 
logue. He called it "State and 

Revolution." Overnight i; became 
a best seller with momentous con- 
sequences tor his country. 

Today, the most encouraging fact 
is the manner with which the Eng- 
lish people are defending their 
ancient prerogative of garrulity. 
For that is what freedom of speech 
ultimately mean.s. It guarantees a 
man the right to be as garrulous as 
he pleases. Some peoples have 
prized its joys so highly that they 
have written this right into their 
constitutions. 

Hence, how inspiring was the re- 
action of the English people to their 
Minister* attempt to curb their 
(Continued on Page fou'J 
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plainly written on tho riivoloi'C. Mus .hmr 
C*mpbcU— Carlcton Rd., Hampslcad . . . Well 
•upposing it is . . . How? How can il be? 

It WIS some moments before he had cour- 
age to tell himself the truth. Slowly he open- 
ed the letter. Yes there it was. . . . Dearest 
June ... I lovo yon . . . .«o lonK . . • wc can 
get m.^nitvi then . . ." 

So that was it. So thai was why she had 
said no, why on the platform she had said it 
wojjld be better to forget it «11, why all his 
letters had gone unanswered. Slowly he fold- 
ed up the letter, placed it in the envelope, 
sealed it. With a sish he got up, tossed it into 
the mail basket. 

He walkevi slowly over toward the door. 
The orderly was bent over a table in the next 
room. He came t>ack and ftood near the desk 
mnd once again picked up the letter. "Miss 
June Campbell . . 

And Dick Reid of all people. A raw re- 
cruit who h.id joined the regiment a few 
months ago. Savagely Sutherland cursed the 
late that had brought them together, he the 
platoon commander, Rcid the raw private. 
Bitterly he rc.<ented Reid's presence, almost as 
much as he resented his affair with .tunc. . . . 

'Bog pardon, sir, but its eight o'clock." II 
vas the orderly who had entered silently. 

"All right, Jr»h;i.«on, I'm going now." He 
put on his greatceal, for the desert nights are 
cold, and without another word was gone. 

After leaving the Company headquarters, 
Sutherland went out to look over the ground 
where the raid was to take place. The British 
front lines were nearly three miles in advance 
of wh;c)-. kii platoon was biUeled. 1; was. he 
for,~fd h:.Ti.<:cU grudgingly to admit, an ideal 
night for the job. Cool, and dark. The moon 
was alreadj' low, and within an hour would 
have disappeared altogether. M last he reach- 
ed the /orward positions, explained his mission 
and wss guided ssfely through. Froni thi.« dis- 
tance, the Itsl.ir. .stronghold took on a >iho«lly 
Shapf ap:s.r.5t t|-.o .Isf.r.f «.î:-.-.? of the 

desert. Eight hundreds yards. , . Cautiously 
he started out to get a closer view. The ground 
was a little higher on his left. He would move 
up there. Crouching low to the ground he 
moved c£u;.ou<l.v flattening himsei; to the 
saric fvery fen n-..'>.T.e. to watch and hsten. 
praying all ihc- tm-.e that he would not be seen, 
or that someo.'-.e Iron:, his own lines would not 
open fire. "L:ke some ... to think this is a 
fine time to win a V.C." he muttered. 

.A.ione in the darkness he struggled en, mov- 
ing always closer to the Ital.ir. ;o.-;..-:cat.:.-r.. 
Suddenly ss he peered over s ba.-.k ci sand he 
started as a huge black shape loomed -jp. .\s 
he stared at jt, it grew and took shape. A lank, 
stopped cold by ihe Italian guns. There- was 
another, off to the left. Tnis then was the scene 
of this afternoon's battle. He listened care- 
fully, fearing there might be son-.eone out to 
investigate the tanks. There was no sound, 
only stillness, eternal quiet. But he mu^t move 
on, time was running shon. He ran a short 
distance then dropped, and cra-.vlcd ca.-efjl'.y 
up another bank. Here he could sec. but :00 
yards away, the Italian fortifications. Tney 
were located in an oasis, the palm trees stand- 
ing out sharply &ga;nst the desert sands. Tnere 
was nothing to be seen, nothing -.o be heard. 
For twenty minutes he lay there studying the 
ground, trying to wrest from the darkness its 
carefully hidden secrets. 

At last, he turned back. 

<• ❖ <• 

Sutherland returned to the rendezvous just 
behind the forward lines where the sergeant 
was to have the platoon all in readiness, in 
the eene darkness he moved up and down the 
lines of men, checking weapons, ammunition, 
gasmasks, field dressings, and searching them 
for papers which might prove valuable to the 
enemy if captured. In front of Dick Reid he 
hal'.ed. and eyed him from head to foot. Did 
he knew? Had the toid him? He wo.-.dered. 
S'jmer.'jw this boy looked out of place here on 
tTit bat'.lefield. He was so young. Nice looking, 
Sutherland thought. And yet he haUd him. 
"W'hy not? Who wouldn't? 

"Reid." 
"SI; ■■ 

"you il act as runner for me tonight." CTll 
make the beggar work "; 

The patrol moved out over the path traced 
by Sutherland, through the forward hntf. cau- 
tiously, slowly, crouching low and takir.g ad- 
vantoftc of f-'.ery r,.sr at.d d<^pre.ss;on in the 
ground. After e lew hundred yards they halt- 
ed, ana Su'iif-rland. taking Reid with him 
moved ahead. Odd, he thought. Here was 
Reid and himself together in the midst of a 



vast wilderness, Fato docs play queer tricks. 
He looked at him in the darkness but could 
not even see the expression on" his face. They 
crawled .nhead some distance and then Reid 
was sent back to lead the platoon up. Again 
and again this performance w,i» repealed. They 
were getting close to the Dalian forti(icalion.s. 
Once a man sneezed. Fearfully they crouched 
e\en closer lo the ground, praying Ihey had 
not been heard. They listened intently, but 
there was no sound. 

On his next move forwiird. Sulherl.niid 
passed tlte two disabled tanks. Ho cr.iwled 
ahead and halted on the ridge Just beyond. 
.Mlor what seemed nn interminable length of 
time the pl.Tloon moved up. Breathing a com- 
m.ind into the ear of one of his corporals he 
told him to nio\(' to a position on Ihe righl 
and crawl up .motlier .M) yards. After wailing 
ten minutes for them to jet away, he led an- 
other section ahead, crawling this time all the 
way. The oa.«Is by now looked »o close he 
eo\ild almost touch it. Finding a convenient 
depression, ho .iiul the ten men with him s.ink 
to the ground, hardly daring to breathe. 

Sutherland carefully opened his watch. Its 
luminous dial showed 1.20, He glanced around. 
In 20 minutes the British artillery would sud- 
denly open fire on an Italian post a thousand 
yard.i to the right to distr.ict the nltention of 
the Italian machine guns. He would then lend 
the men up, carefully, making a final dash to 
wipe out the post. 

He glanced around. The corporal was sit- 
ting, gazinp out aeroj^* the desert: Heid was 
poking at the sand with hL« rifle; the rest of 
the section were .spread out. lying on the sand. 
A few yards to his right, the light machine 
gunner had the gun set up in position, and ever 
watchful was ready for any emergency. 

Sutherland's eyes returned to Held, and a 
variety of feelings swept thYough his mind. 
Pity and scorn, for he seemed .«n weak, so o\it 
of place: hatred for the interference in his own 
love affairs; wonder he wondered what 
thoughts were passing through his brain . . . 
did he know, had she told him, had be guessed; 
envy . . . yes . . . how he envied him, so safe, 
so sure in his love. This wa.' the .second Clirist- 
mas Sutherland would spend in the desert, and 
he hated it. hated the war. himself and every- 
thing connected with it. Mentally he could 
not help contrasting his position with Reid's. 
Christmas was but a week away, and what a 
different way each would spend the day. He 
thought of June, of hL^ endless pleadings, his 
entreaties, his high hopes that were crushed. 
He looked at Reid with hale and pity, and 
en\"j' and scorn, and admiration. 

.\nd then his eyes wandered across the 
desert to the Italian stronghold, and he thought 
of the job ahead. "A fifty to one chance we 
don't come out alive," he muttered. Once again 
his eyes turned to Reid and he thought of June 
— in a week she would arrive in EgjTît— damn- 
ed hard on her. For one long moment he look- 
ed, and then rousing himself he looked at his 
watch, and saw that the moments had sped 
quickly by. 

1.37. ... He turned around and struggled to 
his knees. The men did not have to be told. 
Each look a firmer grip on his rifle, and 
crouched like animals poised for the kill. All 
around was darkness, quiet. 

With agonizing slowness the minutes ticked 
by. Sutherland held his watch in one hand, 
felt for his revolver with the other, and gra.<!p- 
ed the butt, his finger poised on the trigger. 

1.39 and still the seconds ticked by. Suth- 
erland glanced to the right where the artillery 
would open fire .... then .... 1,40. 

"Ready boys ' in a whisper that was swal- 
lowed up in the darkness. Still no sign from 
right. . . "Damn fools forgot to synchronize 
their watches" but even is he thought this the 
barrage on the right opened up. 

"Steady now ... off we go." Under cover 
of the noise of the exploding shells they lUried 
to crawl forward. Distinct sounds of action 
could be heard from the Italian post . . , men 
running ... the clatter of equipment . . . muf- 
fled orders. Steadily they moved forward. The 
barrage would last for only a few minutes, 
they must be swift. 

150 yards to go ... 125 ... 100 steady . . . 
keep low . . . 75 . . .Then just as they were fifty 
yards from the fortifications, a flare went off 
from the Italian position, revealing to the Ital- 
ians thirty men crawling across the sand. To 
Sutherland it showed the Jtalian gun.', trawied 
to ihf r.ghl, but as he wali.hf-d lit knew ihey 
were seen . . . the guf.s were firing . . , v/ere 
swinging directly towards them. In a flash he 
jumped to his feet , . , roared "On-On-charge." 
And as he jumped he collided with Reid and 
saw his boyish face, pale and bewildered, look- 



ing strangely Ilka his own younger brother in 
the light of the finre. The guns were stilt 

swinKlng toward.": ilieni— were right ahead. The 
hail of lead li.irt sl.nrlert. 

•> •> « 
Private Richard Reid in battle for the flr.'<t 
time, frightened beyond speech as he faced the 
rat-t«t-tat of Ihe machine gim dimly heard In 
an imconscioii.v way the crj' of his officer, 
standing be.ildo liim with liis revolver waving 
over hi.' Iie.id ,tiu1 fr.Tiitienlly wondered whnl 
his trainer."! hud told him lo do in such a cir 
ciimslnnce. Dar.od. frightened he clutched hi.< 
rifle and staggered on. until all the world 
seemed tn tumble on the bock of his head and 
he went down, 

« « ❖ 

11 was several hours Inter after supporting 
troops h.nd occupied tin; po.slllon formerly held 
by the llallan.'. tli.Tt Corporal Norman Slaninn 
rallied his seven men around them, all lhal was 
left of No. 17 platoon, lo march them back to 
their blUcLs. On the way out they passed the 
spots where their comrades had fallen. In one 
place they found Private Richard Reid, lying 
face down in a hollow in the sand, the back of 
his head badly swollen as from a blow from a 
revolver, unconscious, but with no other sign 
of wounds. 

Stanton turned Bold over, felt his pulse and 
examined him for wounds. 

"He's all right— nothing but the bang on the 

head." 

"Kunny, sir, it looks a.s if someone dropped 
hint in Ihe ri^hl place, in a nice spot, shottcrcd 
from the machine gun fire," 

A few yards farther on they found Lieuten- 
ant Sutherland, his body riddled with bullets, 
even in death clutching his revolver. The 
blood stained sand and Ihc m.irks of a man 
crawling lold Ihe story of how he h.id been 
.ihot down, had gamely got up and .tlruggleri 
on, down again, and then up until he went 
down for the last time. 
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And then your shoo 
Comes off too. 

And when you have lo put them on again 

they persist in looking exactly like 

everyone else's do; 
And when you finally find your own, you have 

Just commenced your trouble, 
Because overshoes are never left and right, but 

always the same foot, DOUBLE, 
I mean, in appearance, they are inscrutably 

similar, 

And what could possibly be Gott in Himmeler? 

The only way to tell them apart is to put them 
both on. and if your feet sort of curve 
outwards, you know they are on wrong. 

But if you don't wear overshoes your feet soon 
reach a slate where you think you have 
hundreds and hundreds of toes, or else 
none at all, which is something few 
people can endure tor long. 

And that i^ why so many choose 

To clump about in overshoes. 

Oh, when I think of the thing called Winter, 
My heart could not possibly be flinter. 

And yet, in Winter, I am consistently cheer 
fui, and never waft about languishing 
for the purple seas or beseeching people 
to ship me somewheres east of the 

Isthmus, 

Because Winter has ONE feature that makes it 
the cream in my coffee, and the irium 
in my toothpaste, and the Vitamins In 
my breakfast food— Winter (G6oD old 
Winter!) has CHRISTMAS!! 

— Isobel Knceland. 



Jo'fe Busy >\ eek-end 

By Porothy Teylor-Stoll 



fC'onttnued irmn Page One) 

the stone wall between them. 

'Think you're going to lilce it 
here? This is you're first week-end 

un't it?" 

"Uhm! Wonderful. Lake's grand. | 
Jerry laughed aloud. . . The little 
miss sure seemed fond of water. 

Jo looked up at him and stopped 
dropping peanuts into the craclcE 
along the wall, lo explain laconical- 
ly. 

"Saw the cutest ciiipmunk a 
while back. Got to make him come 
back. 

Jerry was as silent as the grave, 
and watched the raindrops trickling 
down her f.ir\oo\h checks and tiny 

j,o.l,U<, JJ( n-.oj/ht hei 

ri.oj'.r, loo/.td very red against her 
broA'r. skin, aixd waited for her vo 

A rumble ai DiUMUr »t«rile4 him 



Slorms coming up. I'd belter 
get these parcels up to the house 
before they're soaked, I gue«. 
They're some of mother's precious 
knick-knacJcs for the collage. We're 
fixing up this one now that the 
red onet rented. May as well lake 
advantage of the long week-end, 
eh?" 

"Good idea," echoed .Jo, fcnd 
looking at .the lean young strength 
of 'him, decided to do the same 

thing. 

"Bye for now. Duty calls. Gath- 
ering up his baggage he disappear- 
ed through Ihc trees. 

"Bye'' . . , muftd Jo, curli/ig and 
uncurling her iocs in the grasf. and 
v.fl.twiK for Ihe sound of a banging 
door. It came. like liie last chord 
of a preity melodj , and she gave a 
little sigh of onlcnlmeni sj she 
tripped back into the cottage. He 
was laM 

/ 



"Fools rush in . . , where wise 
men never go . . ." boomed a voice 
through the trees, and Jo stirred 
sleepily in her bed. It was Satur- 
day morning and the country air 
imelled divine. The sound of ham- 
mering crashed into her ears and 
the voice persisted "But wise men 
never fall In love. . . So how are 
they. . . . But Jo was wide awake 

It wasn't long before she was out. 
The grass was (till soggy, so she 
took a book and sat in the swing. 
She could hear scuffling and bang- 
ing through the utbi alicad, and 
wondered where Jerry was and 
what he was doing. Over and over 
she read and reread the same page. 
It didn't make sense. Where was 
he? 

Jerry, with a row of nails be- 
tween Vii.-. v.hiic teelh, measured 
and harijiiic'icd ihc roof alali care- 
j fully. Wiien his moulb was empty 
I lie began lo sing to lake away the 
biting taste of Iron in bis throat. 
He had no qualms about singing 
loudly and without restraint. 

"Thai's thai. Now for the chim- 
ney" Talking aloud to him*eU he 
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"Them's from .^andy Glaus," he said, "or the next thing to." 

"Oh, Joe, 'ow did it "appen?" 

"I dunnn," replied Joe. strai«hf»r,ing up. He chuckled, "I Jilt mad* 
me mind as we'd be 'appy, and so we are." 



in the library. She stood with her back lo the fire-place and watched 
him as he entered the room. The light behind her threw an aura of 
brilliance around her and long shadows down the soft folds of her gown. 

"You hadn't forgotten, darling, that we had an engagerrftnl with 
Lucien at six o'clock, had ynii?" Carol stood before him, her hands on 
her hips nnri her hcnri and .shoulders thrown alighlly back. 

Tony eyed her for a moment, nnrl hnted and loved her. She w«.^ 
nghting unfairly, taking advantage of his (owcrlessness and his dlsta.^te 
for physical force. He felt the hot blood surge through his swollen 
veln.<i, but he knew not the passion causing it. He was cognizant only 
of her loveliness and his Inability lo know her. 

"I'm sorry," he said, "but 1 couldn't get away any sooner." 
"I suppose I'm not as Important In you a.i Mr. Bennet." 
"Don't be silly. Carol." Her presence w,n heavy upon him, heavy 
and delightful. He could smell Ihe faint aroma of her perfume as his 
senses drank In her nearness. This was his woman, his and yet not his, 
something apart, 

"Carol, do we have lo go out? Couldn't we slay alone, together 
tonight? We haven't been by ourselves In weeks." 

"Bui. Tony, absolutely everybody will be there. It's awfully im- 
portant, and I'm sure we'll have a really grand lime. Hurry up and 
dre.«, darling, H'.i getting nn." 

Tony knew he was defenccle.«s. He could only use the slrensth 
of his arms, but society denied him that. The shimmering white love- 
liness of this woman over-shadowed him, over-porwered him, destroyed, 
for the moment, the being within him. 
"All right," he said. "All rlghl." 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Old Joe arrived home with his arms full. He was ladén v/ith 
biinrile.";. some wrapped in Ihc brown paper of the butcher shop and 
some in the more cheerful paper of the confectioners, and on top of 
Ihem all wa.; hi.s frizzled, grinning face, red and bright like t school- 
boy'.';, anticipating his welcome. 

And he wasn't disappointed. The missus sprang from her knitting 
in a rickety rocking-chair and ran to meet him. And at her exclama- 
tion three tousled youngsters burst Into the room from another little 
j-nom behind. In an iniîtant Ihey were all about his legs, screaming ind 
pushing, anxious to get a peek at the good things in store. .So he dump- 
ed the parcels on the well-worn table and they all set lo, untying the 
siring and unwrapping the paper, and shouting with mounting delight 
as each new luxury came before their eyes. There was the, roast of 
beef, all ready for the oven on Christmas Day, and potatoes, tumlpi, 
apples and figs, and all such delicacies as had never been known be- 
fore. Oh, this was a Christmas Eve indeed! The children were dancing 
around the table waving the coloured paper in the air. The .-ni.'snis 
was bustling about pulling thing.? where they would keep, and J.ie, 
the big frizzled grin slill on his face, stood in the corner watching it 
all, content that this year had brought some happiness. 

Later, when the children were asleep in bed, exhausted from the 
excitement of the evening, he placed three little packages in the corner 
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Vht manor; unrt us tho' to clcavc 

X Christian home from Christmas ext. 

As through the swirling mists the pale ttlints stream, 
ihi* Wanderer again beholds their gleam: 
—'Will-o'-the-wisp, a dancing, guiding spirite— 
And struggles onwards towards the welcoming light. 

Yrt ft ill ihr .•oifi miVM- sloamrd ii(»n the roOf 

Abovo the Rrsy mists ?tniKglinR below: 

— A5 though itf shimmoring whiteness offered proof 

By rising o'er the foul vapours that grow 

And with their clutching tendrils, creeping flow: 

—Proof that alone in that ungodly place 

Their yet remains a s>-mbol of God's grace. 

Belo'v the mvo.' -^appivi 'varpeo snn moiV.dy casements, 

Their sh\ilters sarilv neoning new replacement*; 

A house of Uyher. lonely there it ftood, 

—There in that little hollow in the wood; 

And lonelier still, fighting the mists that choke 

Its twisted limbs, there stands an ancient oak 

Centuries old; in clear and storm^• weather 

It and the manor had grown old together. 

The old oak besmj and red brick walls 

Had fallen also to decay; 

Whose mildewed, yet majestic, halls 

Kesoundod once with laughter gay. ' 
"nie nearby shepherds knew them not; 
It seemed a house that time forgot. 

The Trn\-elle!- shuddered once, and turned his head 
To look behind, and then plods on ttcfore. 
He seemed to sense a namele.ss haunting dread 
As though voices were speaking from the dead. 
And suddenly the voices were no more. 

The Traveller looked through the windows, and beheld a huge 
Christmas dinner sprosri on the table before his eyes. The room was 
gsily decked with hollj and mif.leloe: a fire burned merrily in the grate, 
and hr could .«oc the steam rise from the roast turkey, and the blue 
flames enveloping the Christmas pudding. Yet only three places were 
set at the table, to partake of such a sumptuous feast. Just as he was 
about to run away from the weird place, a woman's voice called on him 
to enter; addressing him as "her son". Glad to gel out of the cold chill 
of the mi.'l and the night, the soldier wonderingly enlered the Manor, 
and joined the strange little old lady who had asked him in. in Christmas 
dinner. Yet even n-.ore strange, was the way the old lady kept on 
addressing him as "her .son"', during the meal. 

The frost shines on the window panes. 
Its alabaster leaves and veins 
Hidir.p .'r.irr. ihe misis of night 
The chamber, with a frieze of white. 
The Wanderer, pausing a; the door 
Now turns his eyes to gaze some more 
Through the frost-etched squares of glass. 
And view what must before him pass, 
What secret in that chamber lies 
That fills with wonderment his eyes. 

A sumptuous feast lay spread before him there; 

A Chriftmaf dinner, such as ne'er before 

A genii, ir. answer to £ prayer, 

Csuld e'er have conjured forth; such gorgeous fare. 

That mortal men could ne'er have wiriied for more. 

The turkey lay in saturnine repose, 

Steeped in g.-avy, stuffing and green mint: 

The pudding, round which crackling bl'jc flames rose 

Casting on green-lesved holly their pale glint— 

l<sy steaming, spicea and rotund, on the table; 

—No goodlier feast is told in any fable. 

Three seats awaited each their absent guest; 

The Traveller wondered as he closely pressed 

His frozen face against the window-pane. 

Then turned into the swirlir.g mis; again. 

But e'er the night the traveller had won. 

A woman's voice cried "Enter, thou my son" 

The little old lady slowly smiled, and passed 

A plate of Christmas turkey to her guest; 

Luscioiis and appetizing vtiS its smell 

'Twas roasted crisp and golden brown as well, 

Tne delicacje5 were the very best 

That ever broke a hungry stranger's fast. 

The soldier happened to look up into the big crj-stal mirror over- 
looking the table. The old lady was talking to him; her silver hair 
iramed by a huge pair of candlesticks, whose smoke rose slowly to the 
g in lazy curls. But, as he looked in the mirror, he saw there was 
S^'ohc sitting' in her chair. His startled gaze moved away from the 
mirror, and suddenly rested on a picture just beneath it on the mantel 
piece. Tne picture was of a young man about his own age, dressed in 
the uniform of the last war; and, as he looked closer at it, he suddenly 
realized the portrait was the picture of himself. Frightened, the soldier 
turned around to face the little old iedy, but the apparition had vanished. 
But still he heard her voice, speaking toihim from ^e whispering 
shadows of the walls. 

He saw her tiny face and silver hair 

Between two heavy silver candlesiickt", 

Lwsking intently at him, sitting there; 

He saw the fire glow ruddily on the bricks ' 

Above the hearth, and looking up from that 

He gazed into the mirror on the wall; 

And suddenly he ga^d in terror 

For •.n'-Tc w hi no one in the mirror! 

— An empty rhm could only tell 

Whert tht old lady once had sat. 

"What ails thee? Xs thy hour come?" 

Her voice asked, "What is wrong, my son?" 

The candles smoked, and sent their wraitt^s 
— ^Like demant dntd ir heethen faiths — 
In curlifig wispt up f; 'he ceiijng; 
But still the mirror. Vm-ic revealing 
No one seated in the chair 
Where sat the lady, silver hair 

Witch or woman both concealing 

And still her silent presence feeling. 

Another piciijr*: met the traveller's stare, 

A boy in uniform, v.'ith wavy hsjr; 

Uandsoo-.e and resolute, and bold of eye. 

The Traveller gezed, and looking, marvelled, "Why 

Tb^t boy that looks down from the mantel-sheJI 

Is the clear living image of myself!" 

"For thirty yean the nendt »>f time have run 

Before thf spirits let you go, my tim; 

—Before the world of shadows set you free, , 

Tnat you might spend this Christmas-tide with me". 

The traveUer turned, hi* face now pale and wan 

With fear, but lo! the ghost had gone. 

The soldier wandered oui into tiie hili in tenrch of the old lady, 
but no ofif wBi in sight. Just a: he v.^* alwut to go back to Ihe room, 
]m fell a gun pressed into his nb?. ln,m behind, snd the shaky voice of 
#0 ol4 man bade kirn raite hit hands. Obedient, but perplexed, th* 
toWer did so. The captor asked his prisoner in a quavenng voice wfjat 

wu i/)^ prvwllDM around bis >»use st this time ot the niihi, The 
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farmer, CrntchfielH, Mac- 
Donald, Star for Winner* 
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Tlip rolr iM s,\ni!\ t'lnys for 
■ R" Company'? viotoriotis hoe- 
key (onm wn^ nhU- fillni .qf vrs- 
tordny'.* M.H.T.H. ..flipiltilp.! 
fpahirp by Mnrnonnlil. ("'nili'li- 
fielil. ■■iiiii I'nnner nlleiii- 
alrly took llio pail liy aiTotml- 
iiiR for mosi of I ho arlion and 
all of tlio t,Tlli(^s 'l'" Cumpany 
rainr otil on (lie «liotl rml of 
♦lip scorinp, RoUiiiK onr pointer 
to tlirir op)viiirnts' -iiv. 'I'lir a<!- 
vantagp of the violors lay in 
their stiporior passing ami «oliil 
dcfcnco, wbrrra- tlir liisprs' 
weakness appoarrd to Itr (hoir 
inability to keep thoir positions, 

Ttud Farmer was the high scorer 
of the tilt, slipping three counters 
through the pipes and assisting In 
the disiMsal of two more. Unire 
Crutchfield tagged two and a* 
n}any assists while Bill MacDonald's 
contribution was one goal and i 
trio of hcUvrs. These three puek- 
sters formed one of the forward 
line-ups on the "B " team. 
FIKST PERIOn 

Rough and fast play started right 
with the opening whistle, two goals 
being scored in the first five min- 
utes. MacDonald did a solo for the 
first point at the three minute 
mark with Bud F.-ïrmcr denting the 
mesh two minutes later to give "D" 
an early leao' of two points. From 
the st.art most of the piny centred 
around Duncan in the "TV Company 
nets but this situation was eased 
somewhat towards the cloise of the 
period when the "B " 's goaler, Fyfe 
came in for a little exercise. 
SECOND PERIOD 

'•B"'s chief error in sending all 
men up the ice on the attack, leav- 
ing a very weak defence was most 
noticeable in this period. An "F" 
charge up the ice ending in a close 
miss by Ritchie backfired wheiT the 
"flash" line of Mud, Bill, and Bruce 
swept down the ice before the "F" 
men could get back to position and 
Farmer became instrumental in il- 
luminating the red light behind 
Duncan on assists from his two con- 
freres. "F " got their one and only 
score in this period with Young 
making the pass to Chartier for the 
marker at the eight minute mark. 
Soon after Crutchfield made it four 
for "B" on an assist from Farmer. 
THIRD PERIOD 

After three minutes of sce-saw 
play "B" started to click again and 
Crutchfield slapped in another with 
assists from the other two pucksters 
to make it S-1. Chalmers, who was 
missing from the team line-up due 
to the old Demon Flu, was severely 
missed in the defence particularly 
at this point as the forwards were 
forced to help in the defeiice. With 
five minutes to play Farmer made 
it a three goal total for himself 
when MacDonald cleared from one 
of "F"'s all too frequent all-team 
sallies up the ice and slipped the 
disk to Farmer. 



Wanted-One 
Cartoonist 

By Katinka Alkins 



(Continued jrom Page One) 



It just looks like n pin-flRiiir. and 
there's no setling nway from it. I 
realised the shortcomings of Ihe pln- 
figinr medinin i>f art. and accortl- 
ingly I tiled lo gel the death-and- 
pain idea across In the face. In or- 
der h) do this I had to have my 
angel leering back over ll.q right 
■ilio\il(|pr ! eiossed II» ryes in an 
al|emi<t lo porlrny lis ncony of 
Ronl. and I necoided 11 the ilenlal 
lifnlmenl that a child gives a Hal- 
lowe'en pumpkin. The remill was 
not good but It was very rintlnllely 
macabre. I was quite proud of It. 
The teacher gave ine 7Pro for il he 
enuse she thought I was beliiB dis- 
lesppclfnl. When I showed her my 
drawings of Cliflinplain surrender- 
ing Quebec the reversed hor Judg- 
ment and gave mc two for trying 
I mrely got more than two for any 
of my illiishalioMs. 

All tills li<is Jusl.bcpii lending up 
lo tho fact that I need a cartoonist. 
Tlie cartoon thai 1 have In mind Is 
vcrj* simple. Tlie set-up Is this. Two 
ears, coming very fast from (nipn- 
slle diiTCtlons. converge upon n 
wagon livid of hay on a eoriier. Mis- 
aster is not only imminent; It is 
unavoidable. In one c«r Die man Is 
sitting tense and whilc-tnccd at the 
wheel. His wife, who Is cllher nn 
pscnpist or n born fool, adinonlshes 
him gaily — "Don't foa-gct lo wish, 
George." 

Of course, I realize that Ihe whole 
thing is going to fall pretty flat If 
Iioopic don't know the old siiporsli- 
lion about wishing on a load of hny 
Anybody who doesn't know this old 
superstition is going to t^ke one 
quick look at the cartoon and then 
say in the sour voice that people 
use when thoy don't see cartoons, 
"I don't get this. What's .<io funny 
about it anyway? " Naturally I don't 
want that happening to my cartoon 
so 1 have thought of one way to 
prevent it. The cartoon could be 
entitled "Old Superstitions," and 
then ^'erj'one would know that 
wishing on a load of hay was an 
old superstition. The great diffi 
culty here is that such a title im- 
plies that a whole series of car- 
toons concerning old superstitions is 
going to follow the first cartoon. 
And It isn't. At least not from me, 
it isn't, because I can't think of any 
more cartoons concerning supersti 
tions. and what's more I'm not going 
to tr>', because I'm sick of the whole 
business, I've lots of better things 
to do with my time than sitting 
around trying to think of funny 
captions for old superstitions, or for 
anything else if it comes to that 
Right now, it anyone's interested, 
I'm going to kick the hell out of a 
black cat I saw prowling around a 
couple of hours aga That's what I 
think of old superstitions, and that's 
whet I think of cartoons too. 



Ities In make him hold his tongue. 
It Just cannot be done. 

The Englishman is being told that 
lie's figltling fascism. And fascism 
In him Is a conversallonai bully thai 
Likes yon hy Ihe IhronI and .oays 
Nmv you're going lo lislen lo nie. 
II iMilrages hie sptise of fair 
play thai a nation of eighty million 
should remain Inhibited from the 
oys ot discourse while a few at 
the lop can speak as often as they 
please. Thai's his real griidge 
against dpriiiany's present rulers. 

When Hitler and his associâtes 
arc finally overthrown, Ihe happi- 
ness of the German people, 1 Imag- 
ine, will bp great Indeed. For many, 
many years nmv Ihey have been 
rompelleri In rpinalli niul'> TIip re- 
ealcitrarit one.e, Itmse who Irensiired 
Ihe memory nf hnnian speech, found 
their way In the concentration 
camps or. If they still remained ob- 
durate, the firing squad. The rest 
sank Into n torpid silence. 

Ilinv wild, then, will be their ela- 
ion when they recover the use of 
llieir tongues. Tho novel sensations 
In throat and larynx will probably 
overwhelm them at first snd they 
will spniirr Incilirrenlly iii^l ffr 
Ihe shrrr pIPiiBure of making Ihe 
siime noispi! thai other humans do. 
We must nn no account expect their 
first sounds to be Inlelligible. The 
German people have been throuch 
a terrible ordeal and we must bo 
lolernnl. Their first iitlerancrs will 
probably be .'hort, ciicoplinnoiis cx- 
plnsioMs; "phlap." "fflutl.". "agh." 
"boogl" and so on. All this, of 
course, in a heavy Germanic accent. 

Yes, I am convinced that there Is 
hope for Ihe world if the people in 
Eiigl.Tiid and elsewhere ronlinue to 
chatter, pr.Tle. rant and give off 
oral sound. I hope to hear that vol- 
ume of sound swell until all the old. 
cramping rubbish is swept away 
forever. I hope lo .«ee a new and 
kindlier F.urope rise upon Ihe sear- 
red battlefields of Ihe old. I hope 
that men will never again barter 
their God -given powers of human 
speech for a dubio'iis piece of bread. 
On a flood of loose talk, I hope to 
sec Utopia sailing majestically into 
view. 

What, you don'l agree with me. 
Well, in heaven's name, get up and 
say so. Let's talk about it! 



CONVERSATION PIECE 



(Ctmtinuei^jrômfPiaè^two) 



natural verbosity. "Cooper's Snoop- 
ers". In that phrase was summed 
up the Englishman's defiant con 
tempt for any mere official who 



soldier explained that, stranded on the lonely road by n stalled motor, 
he had seen the lights of the Manor through the trees of the forest, and 
had arrived there seeking shelter. An old lady had asked him to Join 
her in at dinner, "but she had suddenly disappeared from the room. And 
she had kepi on culling him "her son". "But there are no lights in the 
dining room ", tiie old man's voice whispered, "and my wife and son 
have been dead these thirty years. Since their death, no human foot 
bas trod within that room: for it was there she died, when the terrible 
message of our son's death reached us. 
For thirty years no soul had been 

Inside that room, nr e'er had iseen . " • 

The musty mirror on the wall, 
Or seen the crumbling plaster fall 
Down where the Iron dogs' reddish rust 
Mingled with a mead of dust! ^ 
And cobwebs wove their lilken strands 
— Soft as Ihe sun in Kaslern lands— 
From chair lo cloth, and cloth to door 
And from ihe mantel lo the floor, .. . 

Entwining the picture on the shelf, 
—The living image of himself. 

The oI(^ man's words confirmed hii fears; 
"My wife's been dead for thirty years. 
Robber, now I knov/ you lie!" 
The Traveller turned, and i/ni his eye; 
1'hc old man gave a piteous cry. 
And stumbled back, and ciropped his gun, 
And croaked two words, "My son, my ion!" 
Backward fell his hoary head 
And forward fel| the old man.—dead, 

And forth into Ihi- bilU'r cold Ihe frightened Traveller fled. 
The cold Ki'ay inisl/t had ceased lo wreathe and wind 
Their siaunanl tendrils and their choking breath; . 
it seemed as tho' a greater, loftier Mind 
Had taken from the place the curse nf death. 
Far In the dislanre, o'er the fields of while 
The tolling of ilie bells that Chhslmas night 
fjori: in iluir v/ild iliimis a lune begun , 
First In low and muffled peals, 
Rising till all heaven reels 
And Ihe very welkin wheels 
And seems lo shriek those words, "My son, my son". 
And ai the Traveller turned hit gaze on high 
A bright new sl»r appeared there In the iky, 



aM#, charming yoimj hermit. 'Or 

•0 he likerl lo call himself.) 

Th" morning floverl inin aflpr- 
nnoii and , ferry beitnn (o paint. 
Hound he went with blue paint in 
hand, and Jo followed filling In the 
window-ledges with while. She was 
having Ihe lime of her young life 
and enlhiisiaslically dabbed her face 
with liny while freekles with every 
stroke nf Ihe brush .Maybe that " as 
because Jerry in.sisled on wiping 
Ihem off with his pipy-smelling 
hanky. He was awkwardly gentle, 
and She stood there patiently 
wrinkling up her pretty nose as he 
nibbed away Ihe marks Ht heart 
somehow skipped a b'-a', and she 
liked Ihe nearness of her corduroy- 
shirted giant, 

Jerry worked hard all day. And 
so did Jo In a subtler way. Tnat 
night he tofik her for a row on the 
lake. 

IViirit oi|t of the siKhl of cottages 
and people. They talked .softly and 
listened for the cry of the loon over 
Ihe water. She saw his cigarette 
glow In the darkness,— his silhou- 
elle against the moon.— the shinins 
edge of his Renlly dipping paddle. . 
It was after twelve when they got 
in' and Jo remembered that Sun- 
day had began— the last day of her 
week-end. 

<• * * 

.lo mun'hef] an apple ront''n*'"I- 
ly and lofikerl at .terry. Ho had 
promised he'd .«how her .îome of 
the fjlaces he liked to call his own. 
He had lived there for years in the 
summer and knew every Inch of 
Ihe place. But the road was par- 
licularly bad, so they parked Ihe 
car and trudged through ankle- 
deep rucks dr>wn lo the rpiaint, old 
mill. She found a sfjuashed rum 
and butler candy in her jacket 
pocket and shared it with scrupu- 
lous exactness, while they sat on 
a rickety wooden bridge. Jerry 
should have got it all really, be- 
cause he managed to jufifile three 
stones successfully and won his bet. 
On an on they went, p.i.st his fav- 
niiritc trout stream and berry fleld, 
until at last, tired and laughing 
they reached the .side of the moun- 



tain wherp he kept his fortress— 

t.'o hiiee n ..prUppinjf rocks that 
formed a hollow,— well-padded with 
fir boughs dragged there in his Boy 
Scout days. And there they stop- 
ped. The view was glorious, but 
.70 shivered as she lookerl Into the 
depth.'! below. In the dislanre the 
lake wa.s a silvr p'Cil. ,irir) a thin 
mist rising above lh« neighbouring 
heights was jagged at the edge.i, 
like a cold man's breath on a win- 
try day. 

Jerry put his arm around her 
shoulder and kissed the oack of her 
loose wind-blown hair, and Jo rest- 
erl against his protective body. 
Nature seemed alive and willing to 
tell her secrets . . . where the rabbit 
had burrowed . . . and man k»p1 
his heart. And thi.s -.■.-as ft» riayi 
she'd have to go bark to Ihe ri'y . ' 
.Sho shiver»rl .=llghtly and .ferry! 
rhey went by way of Pirate'., gathered her into his strong arms 

giving her the heat of his body in 
a long, tender kiss. . . Jo .struggled 
just for a moment and he pre.ssed 
her lo him. ! 

".Ir, hon'y! Don't . . . stay close, 
sweet And Jo, snuggling closer, 
thought of the summer ahead, and 
knew she hadn't really intended 
moving, anyway. 



Co-ed: I had a date with an ab- 
sent-minded professor last night 

Co-ed No. 2: How do you know 
he's absent-minded? 

Co-ed: He gave me a zero thb 
morning. 

-N.y.U. VARIETIES. . 




The honiA nf th* 
"DOUBtK RIGHT 



BUSY WEEK-END 



fContintied from Page Three) 



MERRY CHRISTMAS . . . 

for a Happy New Year . . . 

«THE SQUIRES' FROLIC" 

New Year's Eve — Victoria Hall 

featuring 

THE ESQUIRES ORCHESTRA 



Dancing 10:00-3:00 
In .'Vlain Rallrnom. 
Supper served in Ihe 
Blue Room. 
Dress optional. 



Tiek«t<i lA.Afl p*r roupie 

For information: 
Neil Compton WA. 1779 
Alton McColI WI. SMO 



Victoria Hall's only New Year dance 



E AT O N'S 



crawled over the homemade roof 
ladder and sat atop the sloping 
roof. Grease gun and oily rag soon 
went into action. Then he saw Jo 
below, and her hair turned to gold 
as the sun same out. She was still 
reading tho same page, but he 
didn't know that. 

He hadn't wanted to rent the cot 
tagc this season. It was going to 
make a lot of extra work for him 
Yet now, he was rather glad' he 
had, and he looked again at Jo's 
gleaming hair. 

"Hullo" he ahouted. "Lovdy 
morning." 

Jo lost her place willingly at the 
sound of his voice, and looked 
around, 

"Where arc you?" 

"Up here," 

"Oh! She saw him poking his 
head around the side of the stone 
chimney and laughed, 

"Hello. Ve.s It is perfect." (And 
it was now. that she had found him 
again.) 

"Have a beautiful view from 
here." 

She knew that he was looking 
straight at her when he said it, but 
pretended not to hear. 

"Whatever arc you doing up 
there? 

Jerry held up two sticky hands 
covered with black (cmcnt and', 
shook them expressively, 

"Why, do you want to help'.'" 

"Hm. Well . . . maybe." (She 
was awfully glad he'd asked.) 

"Come on over then and I'll show 
you what I'm doing." 

His cottage was Jerry's pride ond j 
glory, and he revelled In the chance 
to show off hi.s pet, 

"All righl. .lust a minute." 

Jerry gave his chimney a last dab 
or two and climbed down to gum 
up Ihe eaves, Jo came Over and 
stood by while ho oozed Ihe stuff 
from the sun in long blark dribbles 
and filled the senm.s. lie was rare- 
fiil lo get llw! right length and 
tliicknciiii and it went on In smooth 
black lines. It wasn't long before 
he found himself telling her all 
about his plans for Ihe garden, the 
new badminton court, the kitchen 
flxiiigs and nil lliu insidu woodwork. 
Jo wan Ihrilleil. 

She sat on u wooden stool |te had 
given her and moved It forward as 
he progressed along (he face of the 
biiildins and underneath the long, 
wide window. She likoil llie 
strength of his Angers us Ihey premis- 
ed the plimger. Slu! likod the 
earnest pucker in his forehead 
when the line went crooked. She 
liked the way he smiled. She liked 
Ihe pride he took In doing things 
well. As a matter of l«oi she fmuul 
herself liking everything about 
him, thia hny with the glue-pot . , , 
MnuflnS I • • IrretiMlble , , , »4oT* 



Before Hitting The Trail — 
Heod First to EATON'S For Your 

SKI CAP 

Because Our Hat Department Has Earned a Reputa- 
tion with Skiers from all Points of the Composs! A 
Reputotion for One of the Widest Assortments of Ski 
Heodweor in This Ski-Minded Town! 



SECOND FLOOR 





STORE OPEN TO 9.30 P.M. 



